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EXPOSITORY STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
VI. THE GIVING OF THE LAW AND THE DESERT WANDERINGS 



PROFESSOR KEMPER FULLERTON 
Oberlin, Ohio 



God Feeds Israel in the Wilderness: Exodus riii-is 1 

I. CRITICAL 

The present chapter is undoubtedly composite, but the analysis is beset 
with difficulties, due to frequent redaction. Vss. r-3 and 9-130, however, 
are probably to be taken together and ascribed to P; vss. 4, 5, 136-15 given 
to J; while vss. 6-8 are to be regarded as a later accretion. Observe that 
vss. 6-8 are largely meaningless before vss. 9-13. In vss. 6-8 Moses 
promises food, though he is not empowered to do this until vss. ir ff. In 
vss. 6-8 Jehovah's glory is to be manifested in the act of sending food, in 
vs. 10 in the theophanic cloud. 

In the original J narrative the purpose of the manna-gift is lovingly dis- 
ciplinary, not judicial (vss. 4, 5). In P there seems to have been a confusion 
of the original manna-story of J with the quail-story of JE in Num., chap. 1 1 , 
which tends to suggest a punitive character in the manna-gift. 

II. EXPOSITORY 

"Wilderness of Sin " (vs. 1) : In Num. 33 : n a camp at the Red Sea is 
mentioned between Elim and Sin. This camp is usually located at the Wadi 
Tajibe. From here the road to Sinai branches into a northerly and a 
southerly route. As it is difficult to say which route the Israelites took, 
the location of Sin is doubtful. If the northern route was followed, Sin 
would be the plain of Debbet er Ramie. Our narrative describes the 
second event in the wilderness wanderings after the departure from the 
Red Sea. 

Vss. 4 and 5 seem to presuppose the sabbath law (cf. vss. 20-30). If so, 
they are either intended to explain the original promulgation of the sabbath 
law or else are anachronistic (cf. the implications of extensive legislation in 
vs. 28). 

Vs. 8 is the interpretation of vss. 6, 7. In the evening they shall know 
that Jehovah redeemed them, and in the morning they shall see his glory 
through the flesh and bread given to them. 

1 International Sunday-School Lesson for July 7, 1907. 
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The phrase "come before the Lord" (vs. 9) implies a definite place of 
worship, while the phrase "they looked toward the wilderness" (vs. 10) is 
vague and unintelligible. Num.i4.:ioff.; i6:ioff.; 16:41,42 (especially); 
20: 1-6; Ex. 40:34; Lev. 9:1, suggest a reference to the tabernacle as the 
place of worship in vss. 9-130, and that we should read "they turned toward 
the tabernacle," instead of, "they turned toward the wilderness." This is 
confirmed by vss. 3^, 34, where the "testimony" refers to the tables of 
stone which rested in the ark in the tabernacle (Ex. 25:16-21; 40:20; 
Num. 17 : 10). But Ex., chap. 16, is placed before the building of the taber- 
nacle! Again an obvious anachronism. 

"And the quails went up" (vs. 13): Their appearance is as sudden as 
the whir of the actual bird, and their disappearance equally sudden. No 
trace of them is found in vss. 136-36, and the reference to them is allusive 
(the quails) , not self-explanatory. Apart from Num. , chap. 1 1 , the allusion 
to them would be unintelligible. In Num., chap. 11, they are sent in judg- 
ment because the people rebelled at eating the manna. Hence the sugges- 
tion of the punitive purpose of the manna-gift in P mentioned above, which 
is further confirmed by the introduction to P's narrative (vss. 1-3) in 
which the murmuring of the people is emphasized, naturally demanding 
punishment, and by the appearance of the glory of Jehovah (vss. 9, 10) 
which was to vindicate Moses and Aaron and rebuke the people (cf. Num. 
i4:ioff.; 16:19 ff.; 16:41,42). 

Migrations of quails are frequently observed in this general region in 
the spring (cf. the date in vs. 1). Manna is also a natural product of the 
Sinaitic peninsula, still called by the natives "heavenly manna." The 
three biblical parallels (Ex. 16:14, 31; Num. 1 1 : 7-9) answer in a measure 
to the natural product, but the peculiar characteristics ascribed to it in vss. 
4, 5, 16-18, 19-30; Deut. 8 : 16; Josh. 5:12, differentiate the biblical manna 
as unmistakably miraculous. The narrative, in the case of both the quails 
and the manna, is based on natural phenomena, but intends to record a 
miracle and must be accepted as such, or rejected as an allegorizing legend 
founded on the actual conditions of life in the peninsula. The word 
"manna " itself is of unknown derivation. Vss. 1 5 and 3 1 record a popular 
etymology. 

m. SUGGESTIONS 

1. The tragic power of physical discomforts to destroy spiritual aspira- 
tion or the danger of penury (vss. 1-3). The people had set out from 
Egypt in a mighty enthusiasm to meet Jehovah and to learn his will, but 
within a few weeks the hardships of the wilderness had driven from their 
minds all longings but those for a square meal. It is the old warfare 
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between the senses and the soul — the old temptation to magnify the 
things seen at the expense of the things unseen, to imagine that the 
tangible has more real substance and is more satisfying than the 
spiritual. Bound for the Mount of God, men long for the fleshpots 
of Egypt. Perhaps the pathos of it all is even greater than the folly 
of it. 

2. Sufficiency is better than satiety or the danger of riches (vss. 4, 5). 
"A day's portion every day," and on the sixth day — i. e., at a crisis — a 
double amount ! A needed lesson in a land so lavish in its bounty as ours ! 
The generous flow of its great rivers, its boundless prairies, its untold wealth 
of forest, soil, and mine, all suggest prodigality, and we realize in these 
days the power of suggestion. In such a land the prayer of Agur (Prov. 
30:8) is difficult to pray. It is hard for us to avoid excess in our habits 
of life and exaggeration in our modes of thinking, and to accustom our- 
selves to the idea of adequacy, of proportion, which means harmony, 
which means serene, abiding joy. 

3. As against the wear of penury and the waste of riches, the manna- 
gift teaches us the lesson of the helpful discipline of daily needs. As a 
wilderness product and emblem of its scanty fare, the manna stands for the 
hardship of the wilderness (Num. 1 1 : 4 ff . ; 2 1 : 5) . As such it may properly 
symbolize the bread which is eaten in the sweat of the brow in life's pil- 
grimage, the bread that stands for the struggle of life. Shall we hate this 
fare as the Israelites did, and let the struggle embitter us; or shall we look 
for a higher meaning in this struggle ? For manna is also the symbol of 
God's chastening love, given to prove Israel and to do them good (vs. 4; 
Deut. 8:3, 16). And so the bread which stands for the struggle of life 
may also stand for its perfecting discipline. The sting of the struggle is 
then drawn; its bitterness changed to blessing. But the manna is also 
"bread of heaven" (Neh. 9:15), and as such a symbol of God's loving 
providence; so the bread of daily life may symbolize, not only a struggle 
to be endured, a discipline to be patiendy acquiesced in, but a providence 
to be gratefully accepted and enjoyed. But finally the manna is trans- 
muted into angel's food (Ps. 78:25; A. V. gives correct sense); so the 
bread of daily life, symbol of bitter struggle, of loving discipline, of kindly 
providence, is at length refined into an earnest of still higher gifts, and the 
manna, originally a symbol of the desert, becomes in the end a type of Christ 
himself (John, chap. 6) and of the heavenly joys (Rev. 2:17). Shall we 
not find Christ himself and spiritual joy in the discipline of our daily life ? 
In the thought of the manna-gift the grace at table should become one of the 
most beautiful of spiritual exercises, instead of, as it often is, one of the 
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most meaningless of forms, and the petition, "Give us this day our daily 
bread," expands into an all-inclusive prayer. 2 

The Decalogue: Exodus 2o:i-ii 3 

i. CRITICAL 

i. Original jorm. — The fact of two variant recensions raises this 
question. 

The Decalogue, when carefully examined, is found to be composed of 
brief, sententious commands (cf . especially Ex. 20 : 13-1 7), and of expansions 
which either further elucidate the commands (cf. vss. 4b, 5a, 10, 17&) or 
give the motives for their observance (vss. 5J, 6, 76, n, 12b). These expan- 
sions are later accretions. When they are removed the symmetry of the 
Decalogue is more obvious. In its present Hebrew form there are 146 
words in the first five commands, and only 26 in the last five — a suspicious 
disproportion. Not all of the expansions are vitally connected with their 
respective commands (see below). This is surprising in what purports to 
be a closely knit resume of "the whole duty of man." We would expect 
each word to be indispensable to the perfect whole. The expansions do not 
supplement or support each other. Contrast the germinal commands 
which, taken together, constitute a self-supporting system. The main 
variations in the two recensions are in the expansions (actually two inde- 
pendent "reasons annexed" to the fourth command!). This incidentally 
testifies to their later origin. Hence, in discussing date and authorship of 
the Decalogue the expansions are to be omitted from consideration. 

2. Date and authorship. — The answer to this question does not affect 
the value of the Decalogue as one of the supreme expressions of ethical 
religion. This value is inherent, and not conferred upon it by a name; 
e.g., that of Moses. The desire to maintain the Mosaic authorship of the 
Decalogue is for the most part due to inspiration theories which hold that 
inspiration is necessary to the authentication rather than to the discovery 
of truth. But moral truth, as ^//-authenticating, does not need inspired 
authentication, while for historical facts such authentication is as irrelevant 
as for the facts of geology or chemistry. In proportion as the facts are 
scientifically doubtful, doubt will be cast upon the inspiration supposed to 
authenticate them. In proportion as they are scientifically credible, they 
do not require such authentication. But the answer does affect vitally our 

2 Consult also the beautiful allegory of the manna in the Wisdom of Solomon, 
16:20 ff. 

3 In this section the International Sunday-School Lessons for July 14 and 21 are 
treated together. 
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conception of the historical development of the religion of Israel. In other 
words, while dogmatically of no importance, it is historically of great 
importance. 

If the Decalogue is Mosaic, we have at the outset of Israel's history a 
highly developed conception of God and of religion as a fundamentally 
ethical affair. Mosaic religion could not then have been simply a some- 
what advanced nature- worship, and the great prophetic movement which 
began with Amos in the eighth century must be regarded as a revival of 
Mosaic ideals rather than a revolution in these ideals. If the Decalogue 
is not Mosaic, there is no suitable historical background to serve as a second 
cause for it until we arrive at the eighth century, and we must regard the 
prophets rather than Moses as the real founders of the Hebrew religion, in 
so far as it is the forerunner of Christianity. 

There are two main lines of argument against the Mosaic authorship 
of the Decalogue : that from the character of the commands, and that from 
its relationship to other codes of law. It is urged that the command against 
images could not have been Mosaic, as images were employed in the Jehovah 
worship in the early period of Israelitic history, was the form of the state 
religion in the northern kingdom, and was unrebuked by Elijah and Elisha ; 
and that the Decalogue as a whole, in its almost exclusive insistence upon 
the ethical at the cost of the ceremonial (the sabbath law being the only 
reference to the ceremonial), breathes the spirit of eighth-century prophecy 
in its revolt against the whole ceremonial system. Again, the relationship 
of the Decalogue to "The little Book of the Covenant" (Ex. 20:22 — 23:33) 
on the one hand, and to the Jahwistic Decalogue (Ex. 34:11-26) on the 
other, is held to testify to its late origin. These corpora, it is claimed, 
represent the more primitive stage of Hebrew religion, which is concerned 
chiefly with the ceremonial, whereas the Decalogue reflects the more 
advanced stage in which the will of God is summed up in a moral code. 

The view that the Decalogue is a classic precipitate of the prophetic move- 
ment is certainly most attractive from the point of view of a progressive 
revelation, and if it could be made clear that Ex., chap. 34, really contains 
a decalogue, as Goethe was the first to suggest, the case against Ex. 20 : 1-17 
would be very strong, for we should have a contradictory tradition as to 
what the Decalogue really was. But the interpretation of Ex., chap. 34, 
is by no means certain. 

On the contrary, the existence of an imageless worship at Jerusalem 
and the fact that the prophets assumed that the people were conscious that 
they had inherited an advanced conception of God and an ethically consti- 
tuted religion, favor a preprophetic, hence a Mosaic, origin of the Decalogue. 
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II. EXPOSITORY 

The specific commands. — The preface (vs. 2) gives the authority of the 
Decalogue. The custom of naming the deity points to the polytheistic 
background out of which the Decalogue has emerged, in which the various 
gods were distinguished by names. The use of it in our day is so far forth 
an anachronism, and has, in fact, largely been relegated to hymnology. 
Yet it is useful in aiding us to personalize the deity. Thus, at the outset, 
the Decalogue is seen to be historically conditioned. This fact is still more 
obvious in the expansion (vs. 26). The Decalogue is nationalistically 
formulated. As Luther long ago observed: "We Christians were never 
brought out of Egypt." The preface is therefore significant for us only 
when interpreted by analogy and symbolically. 

The first command. — Henotheistic rather than distinctly monotheistic; 
i. e., the existence of other gods is not expressly denied (cf. Ex. 15:11). 
The vital force in this command is seen in its steady expansion from its 
repudiation of the worship of other gods to the denial of their existence. In 
it lay potentially the death sentence upon Pan. It is the fountain from 
which flowed the river which was to cleanse the Augean stables of 
polytheism, and make our modern civilization religiously sanitary. 

The second command. — The rabbinic, Roman Catholic, and Lutheran 
tradition combines vss. 3 and 4-6 into one command. This is in a measure 
justified by the present text. The prohibition of polytheism in vs. 3 is only 
specialized in the prohibition of idols in vss. 4, 5a. But on this view, in order 
to secure the number ten, either vs. 2 was regarded as the first command, or 
vs. 17 was divided into two on the basis of the deuteronomic text. Neither 
of these alternatives is exegetically possible. Hence the premise that 
requires them is untenable. Therefore vss. 4 (except the first clause) and $a 
must be regarded as a later expansion which has obscured the meaning of 
the command — a supposition confirmed by the obscurity of the construction 
of the second clause in Hebrew. (The different italicized words in the A. V. 
[followed by the American R. V.] and the English R. V. reflect the diffi- 
culty.) In the original form the second command is a clear advance upon 
the first, and not a specification under it: Do not worship other gods than 
Jehovah (against polytheism) ; do not worship Jehovah under any other 
form (against all that makes for an unspiritual conception of Jehovah). 
This command is the necessary supplement to the first in the purification 
of the god-idea. Yet Luther profoundly pointed out in his contest with 
Carlstad that there is a ceremonial and transient element in this command 
which has been abrogated by such considerations as those advanced by 
Paul in I Cor., chap. 8. We would scarcely accuse Michael Angelo of 
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idolatry for painting his picture of the creation of Adam, though it was 
undoubtedly an infraction of the letter of this command. 

The secondary character of "the reason annexed" is clear from its 
double relationship to the first and to the present form of the second com- 
mand, which has also led to the merging of the two into one, and from the fact 
that it has been adapted from Ex. 34 : 6, 7 and Num. 14 : 18 (cf. Jer. 32 : 18), 
where the thought of love stands first, to its present context, where the 
thought of hate stands first. The thought of love really has no business 
here (cf . Ex. 34 : 14). Yet this profound characterization of God, in which 
mercy and truth are met together, righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other, serves to heighten the moral power of the god-idea seen in 
the first two commands. 

The punishment of the children for the sins of the fathers belongs to 
the primitive conception of the solidarity of the family, which was empha- 
sized almost to the exclusion of the importance of the individual as such. 
The tragedy of heredity compels us to acknowledge a measure of historical 
truth in this conception, but its theodicy may not be understood till the 
curtain of history has been raised on the last act of the drama. 

"Love to thousands" means to thousands of generations, i. e., infinitely 
(cf. Deut. 7:9). Love, not punishment, is the ultimate fact in the uni- 
verse. We live,thank God, in a developing kosmos, not in an increasing 
chaos. 

The third command. — "Name" in Hebrew stands for character, per- 
sonality. To speak the name of God irreverently, as in the use of magic 
formulas, false prophecy, cursing, blasphemy, is to treat God himself with 
irreverence. This command will guard the sacredness of God's person, 
and inculcate reverence, awe, and the spirit of worship. In so doing it 
expresses the very essence of the religion of Israel, which is often technically 
called "the fear of Jehovah," and illustrates how this religion may still 
make a much-needed contribution to our modern life. In a democratic 
age and country the doctrine of equality is apt to weaken the feeling of 
reverence. Ruskin has criticized the United States as the land whose 
mission it is to turn all sacred things into a joke. A hard saying, possibly 
exaggerated, yet no one would assert that we have outgrown the third com- 
mand. A religion that has outgrown it has lost the sense of mystery and 
has become resolved into rationalism. 

The fourth command. — This is the one frankly ceremonial command in 
the Decalogue. It is significant that of all the ceremonial system which 
was so permeated by the idea of sacrifice, this command should be singled 
out. If the Decalogue is really a precipitate of prophecy, this can be 
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easily understood. It is a rite least liable to become an opus operatum, 
and of all ceremonies has shown itself most serviceable in the promotion 
of spiritual and ethical, i. e., prophetical, religion. In the humani- 
tarian conception of the day in the deuteronomic recension it has also 
proved the greatest social and economic gift which the Hebrews have con- 
tributed to civilization. But in the laudable desire to perpetuate its spiri- 
tual and physical advantages we are not to be enticed into basing its 
observance upon false premises. 

Two reasons are "annexed " for its observance : the cosmological (vs. 1 1) 
and the humanitarian (Deut. 5:146, 15). The perpetual obligation of the 
sabbath has been regularly based upon the former reason as supposedly 
involving a law oj nature which at the same time, because of its position in a 
code of natural morality, was also considered to be a fundamentally moral 
law. 

This position is critically untenable, because the cosmology of Genesis 
upon which this "natural law" is based has been abandoned ; because the 
history of the sabbath teaches that in its origin it was almost certainly a 
lunar festival, associated with the feast of the new moon and quite possibly, 
though not as yet demonstrably, of Babylonian, or at least primitive Semitic, 
origin; as such it has no more claim to the authority of a natural law than 
the parallel feast of the new moon; because this cosmological reason is 
evidently an after-thought. Vs. n belongs to the secondary expansion of the 
fourth command, and must be later than Deuteronomy; for the Deuterono- 
mist would scarcely have ventured to supplant it with his humanitarian 
reason, and, further, it is clearly dependent on the late Priest's Code 
(Gen. 2:2,3). 

This position is ethically undesirable, because the command to rest on 
one day in seven is essentially as non-moral as would be a command to 
sleep eight hours in twenty-four, and to consider observance of a cere- 
monial rite as in itself a matter of fundamental morality is always ethically 
dangerous; because the history of the sabbath again teaches the actuality 
of this danger, for the ceremonial observance of the day soon came to be 
regarded as an end in itself, and so totally superseded the humanitarian 
idea that in the post-exilic Priest's Code the death penalty is attached to 
its violation (Ex. 31:12-17; 35:1-3; Num. 15:32-36). The final out- 
come was the unlovely sabbath of the scribes and Pharisees who "watched 
Him to see whether he would heal on the Sabbath day." 

Finally, this position is historically non-Christian, because the Jews 
themselves regarded it as a specifically Jewish institution (Ezek. 20: 12-24; 
Ex. 31:12-17; also Deut. 5:15 and Isa. 56:1-8); because Christ revived 
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the humanitarian reason for sabbath observance (Mark 2:27). But this, 
in the nature of the case, cannot be regarded as a perpetually obligatory 
moral and natural law, for humanitarian agencies must change with chan- 
ging conditions, and hence Paul actually abrogates the sabbath (Col. 2 : 16; 
compare the significant omission of the necessity for sabbath observance 
among gentile Christians in the decree of the Jerusalem council, Acts 
15:22-29); and in this he was followed by the early church, by Luther, 
and by Calvin. 

The Christian church celebrates, not the Jewish sabbath, but the 
Lord's Day — a memorial of the resurrection of Christ. But it would forfeit 
an inestimable privilege if it failed to incorporate with the Lord's Day 
observance the deuteronomic humanitarian idea of the sabbath which was 
emphasized by Christ; for by this blend it can again reunite a purely 
religious idea with one of the most useful agencies for social service that 
the world has yet discovered. The authority for such an observance will 
then be found in love to Christ and to our neighbor, and the sabbath, like 
Christmas, will come to the world as a gift, and not as a law for the infrac- 
tion of which a death penalty is prescribed. 

The fifth command. — This is to be construed with the first four under the 
caption of religion, not with the last five. The commands were tradition- 
ally regarded as ten in number, written on two tables of stone (Deut. 24: 13 ; 
5:22; 10:4; Ex. 34:1, 28). This at once suggests the division into two 
pentads. The fifth, like the fourth a positive command, would naturally 
go with it. Primitive society looked upon the family as a religious rather 
than a social unit. The parent stands in the place of God to the child. 
His power is almost absolute (Ex. 21:7; Num. 30:6). Disobedience or 
dishonor to a parent, as to God, is punishable with death (Ex. 21:15,17; 
Deut. 21:18-22; Lev. 24:15). While with us the earthly father, as the 
Heavenly Father, is more a father and less a master, the religious view of 
the family underlying this command is in sad need of reaffirmation. If 
the family is regarded simply as a social unit, marriage will be regarded 
only as a civil contract, and what is based solely on civil law may be properly 
annulled by the same. The conception of the family as a religious unit 
will be the strongest safeguard against the prevalent laxity in our views of 
the obligation of family ties, and on this view we may hope to see the family 
altar fire rekindled. 

The "reason annexed" does not belong specifically to this command 
and is secondary (cf. Deut. 4:40; 5:30; 6:2; 11:19; 22:7). 

The sixth command protects the right to life. Again a germinal 
command with the power of life and growth within it (cf. Matt. 5:21-26). 
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As protecting the right to life it may be referred, not only to direct man- 
slaughter, but to indirect manslaughter, and thus becomes a protest against 
the reckless disregard of the sacredness of life in our modern civilization. 
The modern conscience is becoming squeamish about war which costs too 
much, but is still deaf to the cry of the spilt blood in sweat-shop, tenement, 
and railroad yard, and willing to feed with human fuel the vast, wealth- 
producing machinery of modern industrialism. 

The seventh command protects the right to the wife, originally considered 
to be a property right. Positively expressed, it did not mean "be chaste," 
but "respect the family of your neighbor as you would respect his other 
property." This is clear from the collocation of this command with the 
others guarding natural rights, from the fact that it was customary to buy 
the wife (cf. especially Ex. 22:15, 16, where the violation of a virgin is a 
wrong done, not to her, but to the father because her market value was 
lessened), and from the fact that concubinage was especially provided 
for (Ex. 21:7-11). But again this command is able to keep pace with 
the advancing moral ideal as to the sanctity of the marriage relation (cf . 
Matt. 5 : 27-32). From a command protecting the most precious property 
right it grows naturally into a command protecting the purity of the family. 
The gradually increasing importance attached to this law is reflected even 
in the history of the text of the Decalogue. In the Septuagint B of Exodus 
and Deuteronomy it precedes the commands against murder and theft. 
So also in Philo and Rom. 13:9. 

The eighth command protects the right to property generally. The 
main expansion here has been, not in the command, but in the manifold 
ways of transgressing it, from the tricks of the artful dodger to the strategy 
of high finance. 

The ninth command protects the right to a judicially "square deal," in 
keeping with the yearning after equity which sighs throughout the Old 
Testament. It is not originally a prohibition aimed against deceit generally, 
nor even, more specifically, against calumny and slander (as in Ex. 23:1). 
It probably left out of view even the right of a foreigner to truth in court, 
for "neighbor" means fellow-countryman. This command was therefore, 
originally, much restricted in its scope. But it was aimed at one of the 
greatest abuses in the ancient Orient, where justice was almost unknown, 
and it was the transgression of this command that brought our Lord him- 
self to the cross (Matt. 26:59). But the right to truth before the human 
judge will naturally enlarge into the right to truth before the heavenly 
Judge; i. e., to the right to truth always and everywhere. 

The tenth command touches the inner life, and thus becomes the climax 
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of the second table, including the preceding commands and deepening 
them. It is the exegetical justification of Christ's profound expansions of 
the Decalogue in the Sermon on the Mount, and at the same time reveals 
the distance at which man stands from Christ's ideal (Rom. 7 : 7). 

In Exodus "house" means household, and is inclusive of all that follows, 
which is thus seen to be an explanatory accretion. "Wife" is here not 
subordinated to "house," but stands first in the explanatory clause as the 
most important factor in the household. In Deuteronomy "house" is 
mistakenly interpreted as "dwelling," and hence the position of "wife" is 
changed in order to preserve the idea of her importance, which has been 
further emphasized by the use of the two different verbs ("covet" and 
"desire"). The deuteronomic text is clearly secondary, and hence cannot 
be utilized to support the Roman Catholic and Lutheran view that we 
have here really two commands. 

m. r£sttm£ and final suggestions 

While a historical criticism shows that the form of the Decalogue is 
nationalistic, the original meaning of some of the commands limited in 
their scope, and the obligation of others (e. g., the fourth and in a certain 
sense the second) as ceremonial laws, transient, not permanent, it also 
reveals the marvelous character of this code in the following particulars: 

1. In the potential value of its separate commands. They have the 
power of a consistent expansion, which will do no violence to their original 
meaning. Each law is so framed that its ethical capacity is larger than its 
original ethical content. Its architectural scheme has been planned on 
such a large and noble scale that, like the Cathedral of Cologne, it has 
taken centuries to realize the plan, but when completed the capstone is 
found to be in perfect accord with the suggestion of the foundation stone. 
The historical and exegetical propriety of expanding and adapting the Deca- 
logue to the varying needs of other men, of other times, is found in the 
expansions to which its own text has been subjected and in the expansions 
to which Christ subjected it, which were only the further application of the 
principle involved in the tenth command, the climax of the second table. 

2. In the potential value of each table as a whole. In the first table we 
have enunciated the germinal principle of monotheism (first command), the 
germinal principle of the spirituality of the one God (second command), 
together giving a purified idea of God; the general requirements of rever- 
ence and sincerity (third command) and self-sacrifice — i. e., in the surrender 
of time (fourth command), together giving a purified idea of worship in 
which the temptation of ceremonialism is reduced to a minimum by the 
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exclusion of the sacrificial system with its possibilities of priest-craft; 
finally, the general principle of the religious value of the family as the unit 
of society, by means of which the transition to the second table which deals 
with human relationships is effected. In the latter we have enunciated 
the general principles of the inviolable sacredness of the right to life, to the 
wife, as symbol of the family unity and honor, to property, to justice; all 
finally summed up and deepened in the tenth command, which reveals 
the well-spring of all human action, and thus potentially covers the whole 
field of human relationships. In the first table there is a descending scale 
from God in heaven to the human father, his nearest analogue on earth. 
In the second table there is an ascending scale from the consideration of 
rights to the consideration of motive, thus suggesting how all public 
morality is finally determined by the intangible things of the spirit. 

3. In the potential value of the two tables is their union. Herein lies 
the absolute uniqueness of the Decalogue. It accomplished what no other 
code of antiquity accomplished — the indissoluble union of religion and 
morals. Religion without morals disintegrates into the rottenness of 
superstition, full of maggots and all uncleanness. Morals without religion 
lack the power of life and petrify into legality. A worm-eaten log or a 
petrified stump is a sad contrast to the living, fruitful tree. 

Neither Moses himself nor the historical criticism of Moses can really 
dash in pieces the tables of stone. They remain a monument, more 
enduring than bronze, to the divine origin of the Hebrew religion 

The Golden Calf: Exodus 32:1-8, 30-35 4 
1. critical 

Chap. 32 stands in the Sinai section of the Hexateuch (Ex. 10:24 (25- 
3i/>), 32-34), in which the J and E sources have become badly entangled 
through repeated redactions. Yet three fairly well-defined strata may be 
discovered in the literary deposits of this chapter. 

Vss. 25-29, the narrative of the institution of the Priesthood of Levi, 
probably represent the oldest stratum (E 1 or J ?), and reflect a real oppo- 
sition encountered by Moses in his attempt to consolidate the nomad 
Hebrew tribes on a new religious basis. Vss. 1-6, 15-20 (21-24?), 35, 
the narrative of the golden calf, are an eighth-century reformulation of the 
tradition in vss. 25-29, in which the opposition to Moses is construed as a 
relapse into image-worship. The narrator (probably E 2 ) will discredit the 
calf- worship of the kingdom of the ten tribes, introduced as the official wor- 
ship by Jeroboam I, and is the immediate predecessor or contemporary of 

4 International Sunday-School Lesson for July 28, 1907. 
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Amos and Hosea, and the ally of prophecy in its war upon this worship. In 
other words, the critical view regards the story of the golden calf as reflect- 
ing feelings and conditions in the period of the Hebrew monarchies rather 
than in the age of Moses. Finally, vss. 7-14 and 30-34, the intercession of 
Moses, are later supplements by writers of the deuteronomic school, in 
which the stern founder of the nation, who was ready to crush opposition 
by massacre, has gradually become glorified into the mediator with God 
through whom the nation was preserved. That vss. 7-14 and 30-34 
belong to a different stratum from the other sections of the chapter is 
obvious. In these verses Moses intercedes with God in behalf of the 
people ; in the rest of the chapter he is angry with and punishes the people. 

n. EXPOSITORY 

"Make us gods" (vs. 1); R. V. margin, "a god": The singular con- 
struction, though not without analogy, is harsh at vs. 1, and almost intoler- 
able at vss. 46 and 86. Yet but one calf is intended (cf. vss. 5, 8a). 
I Kings 1 2 : 286 is verbally almost identical with Ex. 3 2 : 46, 8b, and in Kings 
the plural, referring to two calves, is appropriate. Probably these clauses 
are taken from Kings and have influenced the number in the preceding 
context (an illustration of the close relationship between the narrative of 
the golden calf and the calf -worship of Jeroboam) . " A molten calf " (vs. 4a) : 
The peculiar wording of vs. 4 (the image seems to be carved before it is 
cast) and the fact that it could be burned (vs. 19) suggest that there are 
probably two variant traditions as to the material of the calf. The data 
may, of course, be harmonized into the idea of a wooden calf overlaid with 
gold. According to vs. 5 (a feast to Jehovah), the calf is evidently a symbol 
of Jehovah. This is, therefore, not an abandonment of the Jehovah- 
worship, but only of what was considered at one time to be the proper 
method of his worship. The calf, or perhaps better, young steer, was a 
favorite symbol among the Semites. It is associated with the Assyro- 
Babylonian storm-god Adad, and especially with the Phoenician Baal 
through which it came to the Greeks in the legend of Europa and the bull 
(i.e. Astarte and Zeus-Baal), and possibly in the legend of the Minataur. 
The use of the bull as a symbol of Jehovah among the Hebrews was probably 
aboriginal and instinctive, and Jeroboam I did not violate, but rather 
favored, traditional sanctities in adopting it. Later, under the spiritual- 
izing influence of prophecy, the calf-worship was repudiated as tending to 
confuse Jehovah with Baal, and our narrative reflects this later view in all 
probability. The Philonic and patristic view, that the Hebrew bull- 
worship originated in Egypt, and is to be connected more especially with 
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the Apis- and Mnevis-worship, must be rejected. Primitive theology 
would not have attributed the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt to Egyptian 
gods. 

In vss. 7 and 8 God informs Moses of the people's sin. In vss. 15 ff. 
Moses apparently leams of it through his own observations. This shows 
that vss. 7 and 8 are probably to be taken with vss. 9-14 as a part of the 
later supplement. 

" Thy book " (vs. 32) : i. e., the book of life, in which the names of God's 
chosen ones were written, a very individualizing religious conception 
(cf. Isa. 4:3; Ps. 139:16; 69:29; Mai. 3:16; Dan. 12:1; also Ezek. 13 : 9 
and I Sam. 25:29). The Babylonians also had their tablets of fate in 
which the life-fortunes of the individual were decreed, and also the tablets 
upon which his good deeds or sins were recorded (cf . Isa. 65 : 6 ; Neh. 13 : 14 ; 
Dan. 7-10). The doctrine of predestination has a very ancient pedigree. 

Vss. 33 : Vicarious intercession is accepted (vss. 9-14), but not vicarious 
suffering. Contrast the profounder view of Isa. 53. 

"My angel" (vs. 34): Whether equivalent here to "my presence," i. e., 
to Jehovah himself (cf . 23 : 20 ff. ; 33 : 2, 14), or to Jehovah's representative, 
is doubtful . 

According to vs. 34ft the punishment is postponed; according to vs. 35 
it is inflicted. Vs. 35 is to be connected with vss. 19, 20, or 21-24. 

m. SUGGESTIONS 

1. The danger of a false worship of the true God. In the present case 
this was through an inappropriate use of symbolism. Symbolism has its 
uses. The inability to realize the unseen and abstract justifies it. Men 
must depend on the tangible and illustrative. Speech is symbolic, the 
sign of thought. Poetry, music, art are symbolic. They suggest more 
than they actually express. When the tendency of symbolism is to suggest 
something beyond and above itself, it is legitimate and wholesome. But 
the dangers of symbolism are obvious, (a) In the direction of elaboration. 
The more difficult and spiritual the thing to be symbolized, the more elabo- 
rate the symbolism is apt to become. Instead of being an open window to 
the sky, it becomes a veil whose elaborate design attracts and holds the eye 
to itself. This is the danger of ceremonialism in worship, (b) In the 
direction of materialization. Instead of assisting the mind to rise through 
the material to the spiritual, it panders to the weakness of the mind by 
conforming the spiritual to the material. Instead of kindling the imagina- 
tion, it quenches it. This is the danger of idolatry. The history of Israel, 
with its calf-worship, shows the effects of the latter tendency. The history 
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of Judah, with its imageless worship, but elaborate ceremonial, shows 
the evils of the former tendency. The meaning of the prophetic move- 
ment is found in its opposition to both tendencies. In the Roman Catholic 
form of Christianity the same dangers are manifested in a crass and obvious 
form. Rome, like ancient Israel, expresses its instincts in material symbols 
of ceremonial and image-worship, and oftentimes with as fatal conse- 
quences. But is not Protestantism exposed to parallel or analogous 
dangers, though in a more refined and subtler form? Protestantism 
expresses its instincts in intellectual symbols, as the creeds have often been 
called, as signs of Christian faith. These also have their place and uses. 
They seek to clarify our ideas of God. But most of our creeds have been 
born in sectarian controversy. They often superficially clarify only because 
they limit the idea of God. The God of these creeds, while in form the 
God of the whole earth, is in essence an intellectual idol, for in them 
definition becomes limitation, and limitation is of the essence of idolatry. 
The present demand for simplification in theology and creedal statement is 
in line with the prophetic movement in its desire to pass beyond both the 
material form and the purely intellectual formula to a more spiritual religion. 
2. Two other lessons may be learned from this chapter: (a) The 
supreme disgrace of religious leadership — to be molded by rather than to 
mold popular opinion, symbolized by Aaron, (b) The supreme glory of 
religious leadership — the willingness to be blotted out for the sake of one's 
fellow-men, symbolized by Moses. Only before such a man does God's 
angel go. 



